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Thoughts on the HISTORY of ALPHABETIC 
WRITING. By MICHAEL KEARNEY, 
D. D. M. R. I. A. and of the Etrufcan Academy of Cortona. 



JL HE origin of the art of exprefling the conceptions of the R ead Dec> 
mind by vifible, permanent figns, hath at all times been an object I2 » r 7 8 9 
of curiofity. Cicero adduces the, invention of alphabetic writing 
as a proof of the caeleftial nature of the human foul. Many 
who have fpeculated on the fubject, overpowered by a view of 
the utility of the art, and the comprehenfive fagacity which the 
formation of it implies, have afcribed its introduction to the 
immediate infpiration of the Deity. The Heathens, in this 
opinion, conformed to their ufual practice of afhgning a divine 
author for every ufeful and extraordinary invention. But Chriftian 
writers have alfo held the divine infufion of this art, though 
there are different opinions concerning the time of the com- 
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munication: fome fuppofing it made to Adam* while others 
confider the promulgation of the Mofaic law as its sera. With- 
out producing the politive arguments that may be urged againft 
this opinion, we may obferve, that it is unneceflary to have 
recourfe to it: for however inadequate the energy of any in- 
dividual human intellect may feem to the completion of alphabetic 
writing in its prefent form ; yet a fucceffion of inventive powers 
might have raifed it from the rudeft beginning to the moft 
aftonifhing excellence. This appears to be now the prevalent 
opinion : yet though admirable ingenuity and erudition have been 
exerted in detailing the gradual expanfion of the^ art from its 
nafcent rudiments, feveral chafms in the progreffion feem to be 
ftiil unfilled. 

To attempt the fupply of this deficiency, and to give a con- 
nected hiftory of alphabetic writing, is the object of the paper now 
fubmitted to the confideration of the Academy. 

That the propriety of the links, which I fhall venture to fupply, 
may be more clearly feen, it is unavoidable that I fhould trace 
the progrefs of writing as far as Warburton and others have 
defcribed it. Alphabetic letters denote founds; it is however 
probable, that the firft ftep was a delineation of the forms of 
things; the conception, not the words expreffing it, was what 
ofFered itfelf for communication, and it readily prefented a na- 
turally refembling, permanent mark. Here it may be obferved, 
that moft inftituted figns may be traced to others fuggefted by 
nature ; thus articulate words marking ideas by compact were 
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probably formed from the cries by which nature direds us to 
exprefs our feelings. Hiftory confirms this account of the origin 
of the art ; as pidure-writing has been found in ufe among many 
nations fomewhat raifed above the favage Hate, and not yet 
arrived at refinement. Pidure-writing was improved into a more 
artificial mode, and gradually paffed through the feveral hierogly- 
phic' forms enumerated by Warburton with erudition and accuracy. 
He has followed the fucceffi ve fhades of hieroglyphic denotation, 
beginning with the rude efTays of pidure-writing, and advancing 
through analogy, emblem, &c. to the ufe 1 of figns by inftitution 
or the arbitrary charaders of the Chinefe. He juftly obferved 
that the earlieft fpecies of arbitrary charaders, of which thofe 
tifed by the Chinefe feem to be a juft example, were probably 
derived from the hieroglyphic forms, and of this refemblance the 
Chinefe letters flill retain fome faint veftiges. .The likenefs 
continually declining by the carelefs delineation of current ufe, 
their aflbciation with the things fignified, which they now ceafect 
to exhibit to the eye, became weaker, while their connedion 
with founds, their brother figns, grew flronger ; hence at length 
they feemed, and in fad became, folelyjrepfefentative of them. 
Here Warburton ended. Monfieur Goguet, " De Forigine des 
" loix, des arts, &C." advanced farther, and conjedured, that the 
next ftep in the feries was made by theintrodndibn of marks, 
denoting fyllables, or the more compound elements of words. 
This mode of writing ftill prevails among the Ethiopians and 
fome Indian nations; and, according toKoempfer, in Japam It 
is probable that fyllabical denotation fucceeded to verbal, as 
Monfieur Goguet has conjedured ; but of this tranfition he has 
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affigned no reafon. It feems to me, that it may be accounted foe 
in this manner : we cannot fuppofe that writing was improved 
even to this degree of excellence before language was in fome 
meafttre cultivated : but one of the firft artifices, that occurs in 
the refinement of language, is compofition or the union of diftind: 
words in the formation of new terms, which the encreafed wants 
and enlarged ideas of men in the progrefs of fociety would require. 
To exprefs fuch compound founds, the marks of the feveral 
conftituent founds would be joined together. It was foon ob- 
ferved, that many of thefe ingredient founds were the fame with 
others nonsignificant, that has occurred as parts of uncompounded 
words, that is, as fyllables : Hence was eafily fuggefted the artifice 
of denoting fuch fyllabic parts by diftind marks ; the combination 
and varied arrangement of which would reprefent the numerous 
words -of language compendioufly, without the multitude of figns 
which verbal notation required. To this fyllabic alphabet, it 
appears to me, that one entirely compofed of confonants fucceeded. 
The mind being now accuftomed to analyfis, the refolution of 
words into fyllables would in time be followed by that of fyl- 
lables into their component elements. But the variety of 
fyllabic founds chiefly arifing from organic articulations or con- 
fonants; and the number of vowels or fimple breathings being 
few ; men would be contented to give marks to the firft, leaving 
the others to be furnifhed by the reader. This conjecture be- 
comes more probable, if, according to the opinion of Lord 
Monboddo, fyllables in the primaeval languages contained, each 
only one confonant. It is alfo fupported by, and accounts for 
the nature of the Hebrew and fome other oriental alphabets, 
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which have no characters denoting vowels, the Maforetic punc- 
tuation being novel. In all the weftern alphabets both con- 
fonants and vowels have letters appropriated to them; becaufe 
the art of writing was not imported from Alia into Europe, 
until the want of vowel marks had been found to be incon- 
venient. The addition of fuch marks brought this wonderful art 
to its prefent ftate of perfection. 



